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OF  THK  CONCERT. 


that  the  sentiment  ou^ht  to  be  of  one  kincS 
and  that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  distracted 
at  alTfromthe  particular  feeling  it  is  wished 
to  excite.'  If  I  am  not  inclined  to^rield  en- 


ur  irtPi  tirely  to  this  hypothesis, it  must  be  admittei! 

In  discussing  the  second  objection,  we  ^  degree,  since,  by  frequently 

must  clear  the  way  a  little  in  respect  to  the  ^vithdrawing  the  mind  to  different  objects, 
understanding  of  the  great  style.  It  is  not  intensity  of  feeling  must  be  prevented, 
because  a  song  IS  of  rapid  execution,  because  therefore,  of  the  first  importance, 

it  requires  ornament,  or  because  it  contains  where  the  design  is  to  interest  the  heart, 
passages  of  difhculty,  that  it  is  to  he  classed  passion  of  the  song  be  of  one  kind, 

with  any  other  than  the  great  style.  This  if  not  so  strictly^  limited,  that  the  rela- 
great  stvle,  in  our  ideas,  has  regard  to  the  not  remote,  but  slide'imperceptibly 

character  of  the  expression,  and  it  this  be  into  one  another.  Violent  transitions,  al* 
adtiressed  to  the  loftier  sentiments  of  the  ygpy  customary,  are  always  liable  to 

I  1.1*,  •  n  Ml  i^e 


,  1.  1  r  1  ,  ,  1,- ‘s  said  to  excel  that  of  any  other  nation  in, 

‘‘  doc$  the  God  of  Israel  sleep,"  (vom  1,3  cap»bilUy  for  musical  adaptation.  One 
iamson  ;  “  h  s-^-eetest  harmony  "  from  Sard ;  ^  generally  makes  up  the  entire  subject, 
Heart  the  sail  of  sn/t  e  tg  It,  from.^wnnd  jjj  gimplicity  becomes  its  recommenda- 
Gulatea,  and  Purcell  s  Mad  Bess,  come  with-  tion.  It  is,  howiver,  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  classification  o  the  great  style,  and  a|(  Italian  songs  consist  of  two  divi- 

if  any  song  happens  to  fall  below  that  clia-  ^.^e  one  generally  slow,  pathetic. 


lacter.  It  should  be  rejected  altogether,  ^n.i  tender  ;  the  other,  of  livelier  or  strong- 
though  I  believe  very  few  instances  are  to)  g|.  (.pnation.  I  have  often  endeavoured  to 

decide,  not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  pro- 


be  quoted  from  Handel.  I  shall  cmleavoiii  ,|ecide, 'not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  pro¬ 
to  Illustrate  these  notions  more  particularly  a  division. 


in  a  future  paper. 


K-  .  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  transition 

From  mv  previous  essays  as  well  as  my  jjg^urbs  the  mind  and  diminishes  the  intensi- 
presen  ,  it  v\ill  he  gathered,  that  even  a  ty  of  feeling. — The  singer  then  has  to  choose 
commanding  genius  must  Yield  at  the  outset  contrast  and  continuity.  If  he 

0  the  sense  and  taste  of  the  age  111  which  he  „.ouM  aft'ect  deeply  and  please  kcncrallv, 

a"  “''ngs  'mpoftant  1,^  b„th.  Let' him  above  .i'll 

that  Ills  first  studies  and  earliest  ideas  b.  n, jpgs,  be  careful  never  to  fail.  Complete 
tlrawn  from  classical  authorities.  With  this  ^e  secured  by  a  rigid  ad- 

concession,  we  may.  horvever,  50  on  to  coa-  j^is  masim.  He  tdust  labour  in- 

nect  he  leading  rules  which  ought  to  direct  cess.antly,  but  never  let  him  attempt,  no  not 
he  choice  of  a  singer;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  may  b<? 

that  these  are  the  principles  upon  rvliich  the  beyond  his  grasp.  One  who  regulates  liim- 
impytment  of  pleasure  0  our  auditop  de-  .  this  golden  rule,  may  asgend  slow’v, 

pends,  besides  those,  which  especially  ap-  |,e  will  continue  to  ascend, 

pertain  to  individual  laculties  and  acquire-  .j.hese  principles  being  deduced  from  the 

1  a  I  r,  T,  .1  a  manner  in  which  passions  or  emotions  arc 

as  been  thought  by  Dr.  Burney,  that  paiged  in  the  mind,  are  equally  applicable, 
a  comMsitiim  wins  most  upon  the  senses,  whatever  be  the  choice  of  the  singer,  what- 
which  dwells  upon  the  same  sentiment,  or  ^e  his  rank,  or  whatever  be  the  nature 
which  at  proper  intervals  returns  again  to  he  aspires  to  move, 

ine  original  musical  theme  :  that  is  to  say,  vT®  be  continued  > 
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FOa  THE  EvrERPEIAD. 

MUSICAL  PLEIADES— No.  7. 

False  prejudice  against  jUusic. 

He  that  hath  not  music  in  bis  soul, 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil.'' 

Shaksptart. 

The  doctrine  of  sounds  is  a  study  against 
which  no  conscience  can  revolt,  because  it 
is  the  attribute  of  man,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  things  ;  and  he  is  wont  to  consider 
it  as  the  best  evidence  of  his  not  abusing  the 
faculties  bestowed  on  him  by  his  bountiful 
Creator.  Our  inquiries  on  this  head  have 
taught  us,  that  sounds  are  produced  on  the 
organs  of  hearing  by  vibration^  and,  there-i 
fore,  the  drum  oi  the  ear  is  analogous  to  the 
instrument  whence  it  is  named.  The  effect 
of  vibration  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
reverberation  of  an  echo,  and  in  the  lessen- 
ing  tones  of  a  bell  after  being  struck. 

Sounds  proceed  from  the  air  being  forcibly 
put  in  motion,  which  we  perceive  by  tlie 
impression  it  makes  on  the  tympanum! 
of  the  ear.  \\|hen  a  sonorous  body  is  struck 
or  shaken, it  communicates  to  the  air  around 
the  motion  by  which  it  is  affected;  and 
that  motion  operates  by  undulations  similar 
to  those  which  we  may  perceive  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  stream,  when  we  throw  a  stone 
into  it.  The  more  quick  and  frequent  these 
undulations  are,  the  more  sharp  is  the  sound. 
The  treble  string  of  ft  violin  is  sharper  than 
the  bass,  for  this  reason  only,  that  its  motion 
being  quicker,  produces  readier  and  more 
frequent  undulations.  In Jooseniirg  a  string, 
the  motion  becomes  more  slack,  the  undula¬ 
tions  more  slow,  and  the  sound  less  acule. 
On  these  principles,  the  causes  of  harmony 
and  dissonance  are  easily  accounted  for. — 
When  the  undulations  produced  by  two 
strings  of  a  violin  are  equal  and  alike,  and 
under  the  same  point  of  time,  an  unison,  or 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  :  when  the  contrary  of  this  happens, 
a  most  horrid  discord  is  the  effect.  VVhen 
ihe  undulations  are  equal,  but  not  of  the 
same  time,  but  returning  at  regular  intervals,  | 
those  beautiful  variations  take  place,  which 
.  add  so  much  to  the  charms  of  music.  From 
this  plain  doctrine  of  undulations,  we  can 
account  for  a  very  remarkable  and  a  very 
pleasing  natural  circumstance,  which  arises 
from  two  strings  being  in  unison :  when  one 
string  is  touched,  and  utters  its  proper  note, 
the  other,  by  mere  agitation,  sends  forth  the 
same  tone,  though  more  feebly.  The  undu¬ 
lations  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  string 
that  is  struck,  puts  the  other  in  motion  by 
pulsation,  and  creates  in  it  certain  undula¬ 


tions,  w'hich,  being  equal  lo  those  produced 
by  the  former  string,  they  combine  together, 
and  thus  the  force  of*  each  is  aided  and 
increased  by  its  communication. 

The  science  of  Itarmony  is  founded  upon 
the  number  and  regularity  of  the  vibrations 
in  strings  of  dilferent  lengths  and  thicknes¬ 
ses.  A  short  thick  piece  of  metal  being 
sttuck,  vibrates  with  amazing  rapidity, 
while  one  of  the  same  length,  hut  less  threk- 
ness,  has  a  slower  motion,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  extended  with  less  force.  Two  strings 
of  equal  length  and  thickness,  being  extend¬ 
ed  with  unequal  power,  produce  an  unplea¬ 
sant  sensation  on  the  organ  of  hearing;  hut 
if  the  two  are  equally  tightened,  the  effect 
is  agreeable,  because  an  equal  number  of 
vibrations  is  produced  by  each  string  in  the 
same  period  of  lime ;  the  tone  is  the  same, 
because  the  two  strings,  of  equal  thickness, 
strike  the  air  with  equal  force.  Strings  of 
d I fi*e rent  sizes  and  lengths,  although  produc¬ 
ing  different  tones,  and  an  unequal  number 
of  vibrations,  nevertheless  harmonize  togeth¬ 
er,  when  the  number  and  force  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  proceed  in  regular  proportions,  and 
occur  in  regular  periods.  The  art  of  form¬ 
ing  instruments  to  produce  harmonious 
sounds,  depends  upon  this  extensive  variety 
of  vibralions,  requiring  to  produce  them,  a 
succession  of  strings,  gradually  increasing  in 
length  and  ihickne.ss.  In  a  pianoforte^  the 
length  of  the  smallest  string  is  only  a  few 
inches,  while  that  of  the  longest  extends  to 
six  feet. 

Can  it  he  more  oflensive  to  the  conscience 
of  a  good  man  that  he  should  hcfir  two  strings 
vibrating  thus  regularly,  and  in  unison,  than 
to  hear  them,  vibrating  irregularly,  thereby 
producing  discord  }  If  it  is,  to  he  consistent 
with  himself,  he  should  delight  in  the  clash¬ 
ing  of  shovel  and  tongs,  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues;  if  married,  he  should  prefer  the 
sounds  of  discontent  to  the  sweetest  accord¬ 
ance  of  sentiment,  and  should  seek  occa¬ 
sion  to  procure  from  his  children  an  eternal 
succession  of  squalling,  whining,  and  scream- 
ing. — Who  is  he  that  is  offended  with  echo, 
w  ho  quarrels  w  ith  the  birds  because  they 
sing,  and  hatc«  to  hear  an  infant  la»igh  ^ — 
Let  me  avoid  his  path.  Yet  if  he  does  no 
harm,  O,  pity  this  sad  disease  of  his  mind, 
and  seek  )iim  next  in  bedlam. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  good  men,  provided 
they  are  in  health,  and  many  when  they  are 
not  in  health,  love  music  ;  and  it  is  only  the 
prejudice  of  an  illiberal  education  which  in¬ 
duces  them  to  affect  a  disapprobation  of  it. 
I  have  seen  such  as  these,  when  they  have 
•thought  themselves  unseen,  listening  with 
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rapture  to  the  strains  of  liarmony,  and  at: 
the  moment  their  consciences  acquitted 
them  of  harm.  .  | 

Music  7nay  not  be  a  necessary  of  life,  but 
it  is  an  innocent  sensation  of  it ;  it  may  notj 
do  much  ^ood,  but  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  it  mayj 
be  a  little  expensive,  but  it  is  not  so  much} 
so,  as  the  skirts  to  our  coats,  as  fur  hatsj 
instead  of  leather  ones,  as  carpets,  mahoga¬ 
ny  tables,  silver  spoons,  carriages,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  houses.  But  when  this  music  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  expense  of  others,  surely  it  is 
cheap  enough  to  hear,  and  reasonable  enough 
to  be  pleasing. 

Music,  the  knowledges  of  which  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  accomplishment,  and  which  1  would 
cail  the  divine  restorer  and  harinonizer  of 
the  soul,  is  a  talent,  in  its  practice  spread¬ 
ing  more  delight  than  almost  any  other,  and 
a  delight  unfelt  by  the  bosom,  which  at  the 
time  harbours  augbt  of  inhumanity.  The 
only  objection  of  any  weight,  comes  from 
the  rigid  economist  of  time;  yet  of  him  1 
would  ask — are  there  to  be  no  inoinents  of 
relaxation  r  Must  the  how  he  always  bent? 
The  harmless  tenants  of  the  grove,  between 
their  intervals  of  labour,  in  the  search  for 
food,  exult  in  notes  of  jo}^,  which  excite  the 
sympathy  of  all  animated  nature.  And  shall 
man  alone  persist  in  his  sullen  misery,  nor 
dare  to  express  one  note  of  pleasure,  one 
gay  effusion  of  gratitude  ? 

While  we  are  disposed  to  excuse  the  vi¬ 
sionary  objections  which  are  inherited  from 
our  forefathers,  whose  piety  was  incensed 
at  the  association  of  music  with  the  rites  of 
superstition,  as  it  would  be  madness  to  pre¬ 
fer  pain  to  pleasure,  deformity  to  beauty,  so 
should  it  be  not  to  love  harmonv,  at  least 
as  much  as  we  abhor  discord.  If  the  frenzy 
of  Saul  was  assuaged  by  the  harp  of  David, 
many  an  evil-brooding  brain  has  been  bar- 
rnonized  bv  music’s  thrilling  chords,  and 
the  savage  l)reast  been  taught  to  vibrate  in 
concert  with  its  companions  of  humanity  ; 
for  it  is  a  sentiment  taught  by  universal  ex¬ 
perience,  that 

“  He  that  bath  not  music  in  his  soul 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil.” 

melpomenp:. 


Royal  Psalmist,  or  Sacred  Melodies. 

Tivo  parts  are  already  published  of  the 
Iloyal  Psalmist  or  Sacred  Melodies^  in  which 
the  psalms  of  David,  newly  versified,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  and  harmonized  for  the  piano-forte, 
organ,  and  choir,  by  Mr.  Watson,  well 
know  n  as  a  musical  professor  of  first  ability. 
The  London  Courier  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  oftbe  w'ork. 


REMARKS  ON 

THE  USE  AND  AP  USE  OF  MUSIC. 

(COMTINCED.) 

We  do  not  say  that  music  should  never 
give  itself  up  to  agreeable  mirth  ;  the  Muses 
arc  cheerful,  and  were  always  friends  to  the 
Graces  ;  yet  they  owe  other  services  to  man¬ 
kind,  whose  life  should  not  be  perpetual 
amusement.  The  example  of  nature  teaches 
them  to  do  nothing  considerable  without  a 
wise  design,  which  may  tend  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  those  for  whom  they  labour.  When 
music  is  joined  to  words,  the  poetry  should 
not  be  glittering  images,  but  simple  and  na¬ 
tural  ;  it  must  run  with  softness  and  negli¬ 
gence,  anti  give  that  force  to  the  musical 
expression,  which  may  render  the  sense 
more  neat  and  intelligible.  AVe  may  here 
observe,  that  the  most  beautiful  verse  does 
not  hear  music  the  best — it  must  be  the  most 
moving.  Music,  '^vhich  is  the  image  of  elo¬ 
quence,  should  know  how  to  awaken  and 
how  to  lull — it  is  capable  of  exciting  motion, 
and  of  soothing  the  moved  part  to  rest.  The 
artist,  it  is  true,  must  study  diligently  to 
arrive  at  this  perfection ;  but  he  must  have 
the  seeds  implanted  in  his  own  nature — 
they  must  be  horn  with  him  before  study  can 
be  of  any  service.  But  in  the  music  of  oup 
own  days, we  find  a  prevalence  of  false  beau¬ 
ties,  and  very  few  have  genius  or  taste  to 
perceive  their  absurdity.  Our  modern  mu¬ 
sic  sustains  itself  only  by  appearance,  and  is 
only  animated  by  false  colour;  it  acts  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  which  lie 
open  to  imposition.  For  want  of  reason  and 
authority,  it  makes  use  of  charms  and  flat¬ 
tery  ;  it  is  void  of  every  thing  essential  to 
win,  and  only  speaks  in  a  pretty,  cajoling 
tone.  Its  beauties  are  rather  delicate  than 
strong;  and  .having  (heir  powers  limited  for 
w'ant  of  genius,  they  go  no  farther  than  the 
external  sense,  and  only  play  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soul.  But  we  expect  more  from 
this  art ;  we  expect  majesty  with  simplicity: 
we  expect  beauty,  but  a  beauty  full  of  good 
sense;  we  expect  grace,  but  a  grace  full  of 
dignity;  we  expect  softness,  but  a  softness 
full  of  energy. 

Had  music  been  in  the  same  state  former¬ 
ly  as  it  now  is,  Hie  philosophers  who  placed 
eloquence  among  the  voluptuous  parts  of 
knowledge,  would,  with  as  much  reason, 
have  placed  this.  They  would  have  driven’ 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  justice  from  the  lie- 
public  of  Sparta,  and  from  every  well-polish¬ 
ed  State  ;  perhaps  they  would  have  thought 
no  more  of  it,  than  of  the  art  of  making 
sweetmeats,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
'pleasure  of  taste,  or  that  art  which  flatters 
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anotlicr  sense,  and  works  at  the  composition  j  harmony  once  more  to  the  tielight  and  im- 
of  perfumes.  But  it  should  not  be  so  in  true:  provement  of  mankind. 


music. — VV'e  must  preserve  in  every  thin"] 
the  grandeur  of  its  end,  and  the  dignity  of 
its  use.  'J'he  blessings  of  the  mind  were' 
not  bestowed  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  the' 
body  ;  the  gratification  of  the  ears  is,  indeed 
r.iore  than  nothing,  but  it  is  not  all.  Music 
is  not  an  amusement  for  the  careless  and 
idle  >ulgar5  the  musician  is  some whal  more 
than  a  mountebank  or  rope-dancer; — he 
ehould  preserve' his  dignity,  he  must  not  tri* 
lie  and  ]>lay  tricks,  he  must  not  he  gay  ;  he 
must  be  serious.  He  must  employ  the  stra¬ 
tagems  of  virtue  ;  he  must  be  a  physician,  to 
hide  the  health  and  liberty  of  the  soul,  in 
myrtle  and  in  peifuines  ;  he  must  send  thosej 
away  with  edilic:»ti(»n,  who  only  came  with 
the  expectation  of  pleasure ;  and  render 
llicin  not  only  more  satisfied,  and  more  joy- 
tul,  hut  also  better,  and  more  virtuous. 

However  music  may  be  rtow  unhappily  ap¬ 
plied,  without  doubt  it  originally  appertains 
to  religion  ;  but  as  the  one  is  deprived  of  its 
due  reverence,  the  other  will  necessarily 
•lecliiic  in  its  infiuence.  Without  the  awful 
and  exulted  views  of  religion,  the  true  sub¬ 
lime  of  the  fine  arts  can  never  subsist.  Hence 
it  was,  that  the  greatest  poets,  whatever 
were  their  private  opinions,  were  in  their 
works  men  of  eminent  piety.  On  tlie  con 
trary,  as  infidelity  advances,  and  chills  the 
eutlmsiasm  of  the  mind,  the  divine  and  no 
ble  ideas  must  perish  in  poetry,  oratory,  mu 
sic,  and  painting.  Whoever  reflects  on  the 
levity  of  the  present  age,  and  its  attachment 
to  the  burlesque  and  ridiculous,  must  con¬ 
fess  the  justness  of  our  intention,  if  not  the 
three  of  its  execution,  when  we  wish  to  res¬ 
cue  one  of  the  arts  from  this  prostitution; 
and,  by  rendering  a  language  of  delightful 
sensations  intelligible  to  the  heart,  prevent 
its  being  made  subservient  to  the  abhorrence 
of  thinking.  But  although,  from  the  force 
of  fashion,  we  cannot  totally  secure  the  sa¬ 
cred  lyre,  and  see  it  put  under  protection  ofj 
true  genius ;  yet  may  every  parent  so  far* 
call  in  aid  tl'.c  powers  of  music,  as  to  make 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  the  happier  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  its  influence,  not  by  qualifying  them 
with  a  flattering  means  of  temptation  to  va¬ 
nity  and  dissipation  ;  hut  with  an  alluring 
vyren  to  iicart-felt  bliss  and  sedate  reflec¬ 
tion.  To  w  hich  good  purpose,  let  the  zeal¬ 
ous  admirers  ol  harmony,  free  from  the 
shackles  of  practice,  and  prejudices  of  mode, 
lay  the  present  half  Gothic  style  of  music 
in  l  uius,  like  those  towers  of  whose  little 
laboured  ornaments  it  is  an  exact  jucture, 
and  restore  the  elevated  taste  of  passionate 
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‘‘.1  Dissertation  on  Musical  Tasted 

EV  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 

(Cootiituvd  ) 

Admitting  that  moral  truth  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  un¬ 
derstandings  of  men — that  niusic,  in  its  ge¬ 
nuine  nature,  is  peculiarly  the  language  of 
feeling — that  church  music  is  iustituted  by 
heaven  to  be  employed  in  direct  exercises 
of  devotion — that  it  can  assist  devotion  only 
by  addressing  itself  t-)  us  as  sentient  beings; 
and  we  cannot  but  perceive,  at  once,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  duty,  in  relation  to 
the  subject  bclbre  us.  If,  when  a  psalm  or 
hymn  has  been  read  to  us,  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  manner,  w'e  can  sing  it  in  such'a 
!-,ty1e  as  to  increase  the  interest  already  ex- 
Icited,  wc  shall  not  raise  our  voices  in  vain, 
il^ut  if  tlie  style  of  our  music  is,  at  best,  hut 
linsipid — if -the  performance  of  even  a  well 
[selected  piece  of  music  is  so  deficient  as  nei¬ 
ther  to  give  character  to  the  words  sung,  or 
to  make  melody  or  harmony  that  can  be  pa* 
tiently  endured,  it  is  evident  that  our  per¬ 
formance  is  in  no  respect  conformable  to  the 
original  design  ot  the  institution.  If  the 
tunes  themselves  are  not  defective,  w’e  have 
'at  least  been  criminal  in  neglecting  the  cul- 
ilivation  of  our  voices,  and  our  songs  are  in- 
I harmonious — the  words  we  attempt  to  sing 
are  indistinctly  uttered — they  can  make  no 
^Mitiinental  appeal  to  those  who  listen  to  us  ; 
and  devotion,  instead  of  lifting  to  heaven 
a  holier  eye,”  must  languish  and  droop 
while  we  sing.  And  is  it  rational  to  expect, 
that  such  songs  as  these  will  he  accepted  ? 
Shall  they  not  rather  be  condemned,  at  least 
so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  as  worse  than 
useless  ? 

If  in  the  course  of  this  work  we  can  make 
it  apjicar,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
prevailing  style  of  church  music  is  so  defi¬ 
cient  as  to  render  a  reformation  necessary  ; 
and  that,  with  proper  exertions,  this  refor- 
imationcan  he  readily  effected;  we  trust 
Ithat  we  shall  not  have  laboured  altogether 
in  vain  ;  and  we  hope  that  our  conscientious 
readers  will  enter  on  the  task  proposed  with¬ 
out  farther  delay. 

Compositions  for  the  church,  like  every 
other  species  of  vocal  music,  should  he  so 
constructed,  that  the  words,  when  properly 
sung,  can  receive  their  requisite  character  : 
and  they  should  be  sufficiently  chaste  and 
simple,  to  be,  in  -  some  measure,  adapted  to 
the  abilities  of  those  who  sing,  and  the  taste 
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and  comprehension  of  those  who  hear.  Bull 
this  is  far  from  l>eing  universalljr  the  case. 
Like  secular  compositions,  they  often  exhi¬ 
bit  a  pedantic, and  in  some  resj>ects,  a  taste¬ 
ful  display  of  musical  ability  ;  while  at  the 
same  lime  they  are  so  ill-adapted  to  words, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  appropriate  I 
expression,  w'ere  the  performance  ever  so 
skillful  and  judicious.  Instead  of  preserv¬ 
ing  chasteness,  and  simplicity  too,  we  often 
observe  them  to  either  sink  so  low  beneath 
the  general  taste,  as  to  be  equally  uninter¬ 
esting  to  performers  and  auditors;  or,  to 
rise  so  high,  in  the  scale  of  refinement,  as 
to  render  them  too  difficult  for  the  execution 
of  the  one,  and  the  taste  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  other.  And  if  w'e  were  to  exam¬ 
ine,  on  the  preceding  principles,  the  pieces 
that  are  now  in  general  use  in  our  worship¬ 
ping  assemblies,  there  is  much  reason  to 
i>clievc,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
them  would  be  found  unfit  for  the  genuine 
]mrposes  of  sacred  song.  But  as  not  only 
these  may  he  rendered  more  insignificant 
and  unexpressive,  but  the  very  best  of  pie¬ 
ces, in  every  description  of  vocal  music,  may 
also  be  deprived  of  their  intended  effect, 
through  means  of  a  bad  performance ;  we 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our  attention 
to  those  principles  of  style  in  singing  that 
may  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  the 
art. 

(to  be  continued.) 

Luther  s  Attachment  to  Jilusic. 


(which  is  but  a  mere  Cloaca)  shaketh  out  and  pre- 
senteth  unto  us  such  precious  gills,  what  then  will 
be  done  in  the  life  everlasting,  when  every  thing 
shall  be  made  in  the  most  complete  and  debghlful- 
lest  manner,  here  is  only  mate ria. primal  the  begin¬ 
ning.  I  alwaies  loved  Music,  (said  Luther)  whoso 
has  skill  in  thij  Art,  the  same  is  of  good  kiude,  fit¬ 
ted  for  all  thing?,  w’e  must  of  necessitie  mainlein 
Music  in  Schools,  a  School-master  ought  to  have 
skill  in  Music,  otherwise  1  would  not  regard  him, 
neither  should  we  ordain  young  fellows  to  the 
office  of  preaching,  except  before  they  have  been 
well  exercised  and  practised  in  the  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  Music  is  a  fair  gift  of  God,  and  near  allied  to 
Divinitie,  I  would  not  for  a  great  matter  (said  Lu¬ 
ther)  he  destitute  of  the  small  skill  in  Music  which 
I  have.  The  youth  ought  to  be  brought  up  a'.d 
accustomed  to  this  Art,  for  it  maketh  fine  and  ex¬ 
pert  people.”— p.  500. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NINE  MUSES. 

The  Muses  consisted  originally  of  cnly  three  in 
number;  Mnemosyne,  Memory — Melete,  Medita¬ 
tion — and  Aede,  Song.*  They  were  augmented  to 
the  number  of  nine,  because  the  inhabitants  of  their 
ancient  town,  desirous  of  placing  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  possessing  three 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  they  ordered  three  of  the 
mo<t  skillful  sculptors  to  execute,  each,  the  statues 
of  the  three  Muses.  They  completed  the  nine, 
from  which  it  w’as  proposed  to  select  three,  the 
most  perfect  ;  but  the  nine  were  so  exquisitely 
beautiful,  it  was  agreed  to  take  them  all,  and  place 
them  in  the  temple,  and  call  them  the  Nine  Muses. 
From  this  accidrnt  they  derive  their  origin,  and 
the  six  other  attributes  of  poetry  wore  given  to  the 


Music  (said  Luther)  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan  is  a  bit¬ 
ter  enemie  ; — therewith,  many  tribulations  and  evil 
cogitations  are  hunted  away.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
arts,  the  notes  give  life  to  the  text,  it  expellelh 
melancholie,  as  we  see  on  King  Saul.  Kings  and 
Trinces  ought  to  preserve  and  maintain  utusic,  for 
great  I’otcntates  and  Rulers  ought  to  protect  good 
and  liberal  Arts  and  Laws,  and  although  private 
people  have  lust  thereunto  and  love  the  same,  yet 
their  abilitie  cannot  preserve  and  maintain  it.  We 
read  in  the  Rible  that  the  good  and  godly  Kings 
inaiuteined  and  paid  singers. 

“  Music  (said  Luther)  is  the  best  solace  for  a 
sad  and  sorrowful  minde,  through  which  the  heart 
is  refreshed  and  settled  again  in  peace,  as  is  said  by 
^  irgii,  Tu  calnmos  inflart  /ere»,  ffi-o  dicere  versus: 
Sing  thou  the  Notes,  1  will  sing  the  'I’ext.  Music 
is  an  half  Discipline  and  School-mistress,  that  mak- 
eth  people  more  gentle  and  meek-mii;(led,  more 
modest  and  understanding.  The  base  and  evil 
fidlers  and  minstrels  serve  thereto,  that  we  see  andi 
hear,  how  fine  an  Art  Music  is,  for  white  can  neverj 
be  better  known,  than  when  black  is  held  against 
it. 

“  Anno,  1538,  the  17  of  December,  Luther  invit¬ 
ed  the  singers  and  musitians  to  a  supper,  whore 
they  sung  faire  and  sweet  mo/e/(r,  then  he  said 
with  admiration.  Seeing  our  Lord  God  in  this  life] 


additional  sisters. 

Calhope  the  deeds  of  heroes  sings,' 

Great  Clio  sweeps  to  history  the  strings, 
Euterpe  teaches  mimes  their  silent  show, 
Melpomene  presides  o’er  scenes  of  woe, 
Terpsichore  the  flute's  soft  pojver  displays. 

And  Erato  gives  hymns,  the  gods  to  praise, 
Po^ymnio’s  shell  inspires  melo«nou3  strains, 
Urania^  wdse,  the  starry  course  explains, 

'  And  gay  Thalia's  glass  points  out  where  folly 
reigns. - 

,  PUNNING. 

The  Philadelphians  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of 
punning.  A  celebrated  judge  of  that  city,  who  of¬ 
ten  indulged  in  this  vein  of  humour,  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  enclosed  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  felt  the  severity  of  his  wit. 

I  Eternally  punning,  ’twonld  be  a  good  jest, 
jifa  pun  could  be  painted,  to  have  one  your  crest  \ 
Iflhe  thing  could  be  done,’twonld  be  still  better  fun. 
I  That  your  full  coat  of  arms  should  be  pun  upon  pnn  { 
jThen  to  you  the  whole  army  of  punsters  may  yield, 

I  When  you  have  such  a  blazon  of  puns  xoyouffie'd. 
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ON  SINGING. 

The  most  ioUrcsting  as  well  as  material  part  of 
music,  is  singing;.  The  human  voice  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  an  instrument.,  capable  of  producing  the 
most  delightful  and  affecting  founds.  The  voice, 
however,  of  itself  is  a  gift  from  Providence,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  nature  is  owing  to  no  merit  in 
the  possessor  ;  therefore,  to  say  that  a  person  is  a 
fine  singer,  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  he  or  she 
may  have  a  fine  voice,  would  be  as  absurd  ‘  as  to 
say  a  man  is  good,  because  he  has  great  strength. 
If  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  in  their  nature  pleas¬ 
ing  and  expressive,  the  voice  is  good  ;  but  if  those 
tones  are  produced  in  an  unnatural  manner,  the 
voice  becomes  imperfect,  and  the  singer  has  no 
skill  in  the  ait  of  singing,  notwilhstanding  they 
may  be  uttered  by  a  good  musician,  and  in  various 
modes  of  execution. 

It  has  been  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  pro¬ 
fessors  and  amateurs  in  music,  why  the  meetings  of 
musical  societies  should  be  suspended  during  the 
summer  season,  when  “  all  nature  is  drejs’d  in  her 
gayest  attire,'’  and  when  the  voice  is  in  better 
tune,  the  air  in  belter  condition,  and  greater  vi¬ 
brations  of  tone  and  reverberations  of  sound,  are 
produced,  than  at  any  other  season  ?  The  grand 
anniversary  of  the  charity  children  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  London,  where  nine  thousand  are  assem¬ 
bled,  takes  place  in  the  summer  season.  Haydn 
declared,  that  the  strongest  musical  impression  he 
ever  received,  was  made  on  him  by  that  exhibition, 
which,  he  said,  affected  him  so  powerfully,  that  he 
was  confident  he  should  remember  it  to  his  latest 
hour.  Vauxhaul  Gardens  are  generally  thronged 
to  hear  music  in  the  summer  season.  The  Summer 

Theatres  furnish  light  operas  and  other  musical 
pieces. 

We  know  of  no  plausible  reason  why  our  musical 
Societies  should  suspend  their  meetings  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  when  the  mind,  body,  and  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  are  physically,  as  well  as  more  musically  dis¬ 
posed. as  every  thing  conspires  to  a  relish  for  the  con¬ 
cords  of  sweet  sounds ;  and  even  w  hen  among  the 
feathered  tribes, 

“  The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 

Their  notes,  unto  the  voice  attemper’d  sweet, 

Th’  angelic  trembling  voices  made 

To  tlie  instruments  divine,  resperdente  meet.*’ 


I  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  a  society  bearing 
the  names  of  these  exalted  personages,  should  to 
frequently  lose  sight  of  the  principles  which  led 
to  its  formation,  as  to  justify  a  neglect  of  some  of 
the  finest  productions  which  the  world  has  witnes¬ 
sed.  As  a  lover  of  (he  sublime  compositions  of 
these  great  men,  and  with  a  fervent  desire  that 
their  productions  may  become  familiar  to  the  lovers 
of  sacred  melody, 'these  observations  are  naturally 
suggested. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  these  remarks,  to  ar¬ 
raign  the  motives  of  the  executive  part  of  the  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn  Society.  On  the  contrary,  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  deserve  much  credit  for  their  zeal  and 
jexertionsin  promoting  the  advancement  of  sacred 
music,  and  creating  a  tsste  for  genuine  harmony, 
divested  of  many  of  the  faults,  which  have  existed 
a  long  time  in  its  execution.  We  conceive,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  due  both  to  the  Society  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  the  works  of  these  great  composers  should  ^ 
command  a  primary  and  exclusive  attention,  and 
that  while  any  of  their  productions  arc  yet  unnotic¬ 
ed,  they  should  be  produced  as  soon  as  practicable. 
This  seems  both  due  to  the  society  and  the  public. 

To  present  to  the  ear  the  effusions  of  authors  who 
never  hare  arrived  to  tlie  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
either  of  these  great  men,  seems  deviating  from  the 
objects  which  should  be  considered  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  which  nothing  would  justify  but  the 
want  of  power  to  give  them  their  proper  influence. 
That  this  want  of  power  has,  and  does  frequently 
exist,  is  very  probable ;  but  that  it  occurs  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  justify  the  neglect  of  due  exertion 
and  means  for  its  accomplishment,  seems  quite  prob'- 
lematical. 

It  is  mudi  to  be  regretted,  by  the  admirers  of  the 
sublime  compositions  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  that 
several  of  their  masterly  productions  lie  neglected 
by  a  society,  w’hich  professes  to  bear  the  names  of 
these  eminent  men,  and  whose  principal  object  is 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  their  works.  We  would 
ask  w'hether  it  would  not  more  essentially  subserve 
the  interest  of  musical  science  or  of  this  society, 
that  a  more  strict  adherence  to  these  mighty  mas¬ 
ters  should  be  observed,  and  less  attention  shown  to 
•*  he  effusions  of  others,  which  have  nothing  of  the 
influence  which  belongs  to  their  beautiful  produc¬ 
tions. 

j|  Among  the  works  of  these  sublime  composers, 

I  which  we  think  too  frequently  neglected,  and 
I  which  should  command  a  primary  consideration,  is 
jlhatniost  masterly  production  of  Handel,  “  7/<€ 
^  Deilin^cn  Te  JJeum^'*'  a  production  we  conceive 
I  to  be  unparalleled  in  sublimity  of  style,  and  awful¬ 
ly  raaji^stic  on  all  who  have  a  head  to  conceive,  or 
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a  heart  to  feel,  the  luflucacc  of  its  powerful  execu¬ 
tion.  This  composition  alone,  to  a  society  bearing 
the  name  of  its  author,  wc  humbly  couccive  should 
be  as  familiar  to  every  member,  as  frequency  ol 
repetition  and  diligent  study  of  its  beauties  can 
make  it.  Other  productions  of  these  authors  might 
be  mentioned, whicli  we  think  have  been  neglected, 
and  which  claim  an  exc  lusive  attention,  but  enough, 
we  trust,  lias  been  said  to  incite  an  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  subject,  and  which  we  are  apprebeu 
s’.ve  is  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  In  offering 
these  remarks,  it  is  far  from  the  wish  ot  the  writer, 
that  any  thing  censurable  should  be.  considered  in 
their  construction.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  feels 
a  more  lively  intercs-t  in  the  prosperity  of  The  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn  Society,  and  the  objects  which  it 
embraces,  and  no  one  has  experienced  more  plea¬ 
sure  from  the  exhibitions  which  it  has  given,  than 
the  author  of  tl»ese  remarks,  and  is  more  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  gratification  experienced  at  the 
occasional  displays  of  both  taste  and  talent  which 
it  has  elicited. 

oRTironox. 

COMl'UMtATIoa\ 

Fiat  Jus! ilia  mat  Ca^luvn.''' 

Mr  Editor, 

A  communication  in  tlic  last 
Euterpeiad,  under  the  signature  of  Pathos, *’  no¬ 
tices,  with  considerable  pomp,  the  arrival  of  a  Mr. 
Wilson  from  New-Ycrk,  as  a  professor  and  tracher 
of  music. 

While  it  aflbrds  the  lovers  of  musical  science,  a 
gratification  to  have  Frofoasors  of  acknowledged] 
talents  borne  to  reside  among  us,  and  without  in-' 
tending  to  deteriorate  fioni  (he  experience  Mr. 
Wilson  has  derived  from  many  years’  residence  in! 
this  country,  I  cannot  suffer  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  as  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  coni-j 
munication,  to  pass  unnoticed.  “  7 o  consUUiablt] 
executirt  powers^  JVr.  fVilsontml  iaces  a  taste  in 
vocal  part  of  the  science^  uhich  is  muck  desired  at\ 
this  time^  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  Hundtt  and\ 
Haydn  Society  uill  avail  themsthrs  of  the  present', 
occasion^  by  including  the  Organisticand  Focal  poiv-' 
ers  of  this  gentleman^  in  Iht  objects  most  dear  /u; 
them.''*  { 

Now,  Sir,  if  it  is  here  intended  to  bring  forward 
this  gentleman’s  ‘‘  Organislic  Powers"  In  cumpeti-] 
tion  with  those  of  the  present  Organist  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  protest  against  such  a  mea-, 
furc,  as  being  uncourteous,  ill-advised,  and,  to  say  I 
the  least,  ungcntlemanly,  | 


sidious  an  atUmpt  should  be  made,  to  place  another 
person  in  that  situation,  even  if  their  qualifications 
were  clothed  with  a  diploma. 

1  cannot  be  induced  to  think,  the  liberal  and 
gentlemanly  fealings  of  Mr.  Wilson,  would  suffer 
such  an  expectation  to  pervade  his  mind,  and  I 
am  equally  certain,  the  government  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  are  not  desirous  of  the  change. 
I,  therefore,  cannot  view  so  surreptitious  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  displace  a  truly  meritorious  and  fair  can¬ 
didate  to  professsional  fame,  from  a  situation,  which 
her  eminent  talents  qualify  her  to  hold  ;  And  ho\'- 
ever  indifferent  1  may  be  to  the  claims  of  those 
who  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  taste,  feeling, 
and  expression  and  although  these  qualifications 
are  much  coveted,  aud  eagerly  sought  for  by  all 
those  who  are  alive  to  the'  beautiful  and  expressive 
ill  conception  and  execution,”  1  am  not  of  opinion, 
that  the  present  incumbent is  deficient  of  either.” 

EUTERPE. 

I  WINDSOR  (Vt.)  CELEBRATION. 

|l  At  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  the  School  of  Young  Ladies 

I  j  under  Mr.  Parker’s  instruction,  and  an  interesting 
jigroupe  of  young  lads  and^  misses,  comprising  the 

I I  District  Schools  under  Mi.'S  Spooner,  w’erc  escorted 
;;  to  the  South  Meeting-house — where,  after  an  ap* 
ijpropriate  and  impressive  address  to  the  throned 
I 'Grace,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whef.lf.r,  an  Oratorio  of  se- 
iUect  pieces  of  Sacred  Music,  was  performed  by  the 
!  learners  under  Mr.  Durcu's  instruction,  assisted 
I  by  amateurs  from  abroad,  agreeably  to  a  previous 
I  notice  in  this  paper.  The  profound  atlentiorv  of  the 

1  audience  evinced  the  satisfaction,  and  applause.,  if 
j  we  may  so  express  it,  with  which  the  performance 
of  the  choir  was  received  ;  and  it  will  not,  we 
1  think,  be  doing  nioie  than  justice  to  say,  that 
I  the  high^  expectations,  W’hicli  the  known  abi- 
ilities,  and  long  experience  of  Mr.  D.  as  an  in¬ 
structor  of  inu^ic,  and  the  spirited  exertious  of  the 
lover?  of  7/ie/odv”  in  this  village,  had  excited, 
w’cre  lully  realizcil  by  the  numerous  assemblage  of 
ladies  aud  gentlemen,  which  these  circumstances 
had  attracted  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  exercises  of 
the  day.  y 

Towards  the  close  of  the  musical  perforrnaMxs, 
the  assembly  was  addressed  by  Col.  Cari.os  C^)1.- 
IDCK,  in  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  propriety  of 
setting  apart  this  day  for  rational  festivity  and  re¬ 
joicing,  on  the  applicability  of  Oratorios  to  the  cc- 
jeasion — dwelling;  more  particulaily,  however,  on 
i  the  importance  to  society  of  cultivating  a  correct 
j  taste  for  sacred  harmony,  and  ou  the  great  improve - 
liiieiits  made  iu  the  science  during  the  last  12  or  15 
•years,  through  the  instrumentality  of  societies  form- 
kd  for  its  advancement.  Fennont  Intell, 

.Vo/e.— ^It  is  from  public  cclcbratious  and  na- 
jtional  festivals,  that  the  aid>of  music  is  necessarily 
I  culled  in.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  happy 
to  notice  so  considerable  excitement  on  such  an 


The  arduous  duties,  which  have  devolved  upon;  auspicious  occasion.  The  most  important  benefits 
the  organist  of  that  meritorious  Institution,  have ‘kver  conferred  upon  mankind,  were  communicated 
been  sustained  tvith  satisfaction  by  the  present  iri-j!through  the  sciences.  It  is  to  the  study  of  them, 
eumbent  ;  an<l  it  is  a  source  of  regret,  that  so  in*  ithnt  we  owe  the  rryfnenifTj/.t,  the /as/e,  the  foyr/V»rfr, 


THE  EUTERPEIAD.  ' 


and  the  liLeral  poUljf^  by  which  the  diftiDCtions  in 
society  are  ^orerned  ;  and  it  is  equally’  true,  that 
musical  literature  has  nerer  been  so  assiduously,  as 
well  as  successfully  cultivated  in  this  country,  as- 
at  the  present  period.  Its  importance  is  becoming:| 
raorc  g-encrally  acknowledged,  and  its  practice  morei 
universally  prevalent. 

Editor  Eoteopkiap. 

-  j 

CHURCH  MUSIC.  I 

A  writer  in  the  New-Maven  Journal,  complains 
of  the  want  of  seriousness  and  devotion  in  8ingfiiig;.| 
lie  proposes  that  the  assembly  should  rise  and  unite  j 
with  the  choir,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  thus  sliow'^ 
their  respect  for,  and  delight  in,  this  part  of  wor¬ 
ship.  He  censures  the  practice  of  giving  up  the 
singing  to  the  choir.  Better  days  for  music  are 
said  to  be  hastening  on,  and  the  style  of  music, 
and  taste  of  the  commernity,  gradually  improving. 

The  prevailing  custom  in  the  Episcopal  Churches 
of  ^landing  up\  when  chanting  or  singing,  is  gain-| 
ing  ground  among  Congregutionalists.  Its  propriety, 
must  be  obvious  to  all  pious  Christians.  | 

We  are  most  sincere  lovers  of  the  choral  service;  but 
we  wish  to  ask  this  question — Ought  not  the  people 
at  large  praise  God,  or  shall  they  only  be  required 
to  attend  while  “  Singing  Mtn  and  Singing  JVo^ 
men”  perform  that  delightful  office?  Whoever  has 
reflected  at  all  on  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  cannot,  W’e  think,  hesitate  in  the  answer 
which  must  be  given  on  this  occasion.  Edit,  j 


ON  MUSIC. 

When  far  from  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  I  rov’d, 
Forgotten  by  those  whom  my  bosom  held  dear, 

I  caught  a  mild  strain  of  a  song  that  i  lov’d 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  stealing  soft  on  my  car. 
How  welcome — how  blissful  the  feelings  it  gave — 
It  told  me  of  pleasures  long,  long  passed  away  ; 
And  I  question’d  myself,  if  these  numbers  still  live. 
Oh  !  why  should  remembrance  so  quickly  decay  ? 

Oh  !  music  !  what  language  can  breathe  so  like  thee, 
Soft  sounds  to  the  heart  that  is  sinking  in  death  ? 
E'en  the  phantasms  of  madness  and  frenzy  will  flee 
When  the  bosom  is  warm’d  by  thy  vivific  breath. 
When'  the  strain  of  my  boyhood  passed  slowly 
along. 

It  brought  me  again  to  my  own  fireside, 

And  I  caught  every  note  of  the  soul-stealing  song, 
To  store  in  and  cherish  the  dream  .fere  it  died  ! 
July  15,  1822.  EUSTACE. 


THE  EXTACIES  OF  LOVE. 

Awake,  my  harp,  some  joyful  measure  ! 

No  longer  breathe  a  pensive  strain  ; 
Be  like  my  soul  attuned  to  pleasure, 
And  never  mourn  again. 


PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENT. 


It  appears  by  the  records"  of  the  late  Session  of 
the  New-Hampshire  Legislature,  the  following  Acts| 
pf  lucorporation  have  been  granted  to  the  following 
Musical  Societies — 

An  Act  to  incorporafe  certain  per^>ns  by  the  name 
of  the  Union  Musical  Society^  in  Guilford,  N.  H. 

An  Ar:t  to  incorporate  a  Musical  Society,  by  the 
name  of  the  Martin  Luther  Society ^  in  Boscaw  en, 


I 

I 

I 


N.  H. 


All  Act  to  incorporate  certain  persons,  by  Ihei] 
name  of  the  Canaan  Musical  Society.  j 

.An  Act  to  incorporate  a  Musical  Society  in 
hersty  N.  H.  j 

Six  hundred  dollars  have  -been  appropriate  I  by; 
the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Mu-\ 
steal  Instruments  for  the  use  of. the  Milltarv  As-i 
sociations.  (^:^Jlinsi  va  la  Musiqne.  ^  1 


ANTHEMS,  CHORUSSES,  Uc. 

THE  Fourth  number  of  the  Handel  and  llaydnj 
Society  Collection  of  Anthems,  Clioru3ses,A:c.  Is  this 
day  published,  and  may  be  had  of  RICHARDSON ; 
Sc  LORD,  No,75  Cornhill.  July  17. 


Awake,  my  harp,  some  joyful  measure  I 

’Twas  love  that  taught  thy  strings  to  move  ; 

And  love  now  fills  my  heart  with  pleasure — 
Then  hymn  the  charms  of  loVe  ! 

O  love  !  some  call  thy  musings  folly. 

Some  call  thee  cruel,  base  and  blind  ; 

But  thou  methinks  art  pure  and  holy. 
Exalted,  rais’d,  refined. 

And  some  there  are  who  can  dissemble 
The  raptures  of  thy  ardent  flame  ; 

And  some  p»or  maidens  start  and  tremble, 

If  they  but  hear  thy  name. 

.Ah  !  though  thy  charms  were  all  illusion. 
Such  dear  deceits  I  still  would  seek  ; 

How  oft  in  sorrow  I’ve  rarest  due, 

And  thought  my  sorrows  sweet. 

O  love  !  some  call  I  by  musings  folly. 

Some  nil  thre  cruel,  base  and  blind  ; 

But  thou  methinks  art  pure  and  holy, 
Exalted,  raisM,  refined.  ^ 


SAPPHO. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY.  || 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  above  Society  will;! 
take  place  at  BoyUtou  IlaP,  on  Sunday  evening, ij 
the  21st.  Per  order,  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Sec’y.', 


IS  PUBLISHED  SFMl-MONTHLY,  ON  SATURDAYS,  AT 
TWO  DOLLAR?  PER  A.NNUM. 

TRUE  4*  GREENE,  rRiyTEPs. 


